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chosen his wife when she was a very young girl, and after their marriage
had sent her off to be educated before their union was consummated.
They made a striking administration couple; she was vivacious and
socially clever; he managed the Interior Department efficiently, shrewdly
calculating how southern the state of Mississippi was, and then adopting
that attitude.6
Jeremiah S. Black, like Thompson, was forty-seven. He was an emo-
tional and sharp Scotch-Irish son of thunder from Pennsylvania's moun-
tainous Somerset. He was fluent and witty, loved literary quotations,
and could write and speak most effectively. Also he had been associated
with Buchanan in Pennsylvania politics and would do his bidding, with
rare instances of independence. As Attorney General and patronage
arbiter in some difficult disputes he could be a useful go-between and
spokesman. He was the only one of the group who by temperament or
independence could be said not to be under the sway of southernism.7
The junior member of the cabinet was Howell Cobb, an attractive,
jolly Georgian of forty-one. He had an easy-going sense of humor and
was to lighten many a tedious discussion by his sallies and practical
jokes. Though in charge of the Treasury he was without any particular
financial genius. The prevailing policy of laissez faire gave him little
to do outside routine administration, save in political matters. Here he
was engulfed with woe for, next to the Post Office, his department was
the great source of patronage. As a southern Union man he was the
object of constant sniping from the radical group. On the other hand
the President probably was as near to being fond of him as of any man.
Therefore when the incidents of childbearing kept Mrs. Cobb from
Washington twice during the administration, Buchanan had Cobb
practically board at the White House for long periods. His humor and
good-fellowship made him a diverting companion.8
All told, it was a "solid" administration, conservative in sympathy.
The President and four of his advisers were well-to-do for those days.
Cass, Thompson, and Brown were reputed very rich, and Buchanan
and Cobb had fortunes of about $200,000 each. Cass and Thompson had
made their money by hard work and fortunate speculation. Brown and
Cobb had married well, and Cobb had the additional advantage of good
management of his wife's fortune by her relatives. Secure in their wealth.